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rwered from the dust and locked 
no dismal room 8 c whfch not a mU seum, either 
away from daily whe re children are not relegated 

of treasures or of ^ ' tha t they may not disturb 

to distant and « ndesirab • wh ich children will learn best 
their parents. The horn & home th at is conceived of as 
both to work and to puy ^ nursery . gar den for rearing and 
a workshop, an atelier, Forj if you give children the 

developing little £^" e P that su its them their own activities 

will do the rest. ronnec ted with school life I desire to 

Of the orgamse p handS) and is? in the main, all 

S, n ctld g be desired. ' It is in play at home and in holiday- 
time that we are n '°™ aI ’ t t “ Tat some modern Syrian who 
1 Te 1 to me S be rejecting with scorn my pro- 

may d bith in the Jordan of simplicity, and remembering 
posed bath J ^ pharpar of theatres, garden 

parties ^ an^ race meetings, whose glories have been set forth 
in the 'articles of Mr. E. H. Cooper and discussed in many 
journals and newspapers for the last few months 

To the Syrian I would reply that I have to confess that 
have no knowledge of the methods of entertainment usua y 
employed for the small children of duchesses, nor even or 
grandchildren of millionaires. But if Mr. Cooper s articles 
represent any fact beyond the sad one that in mo ern 
journalism the smart and the picturesque count too o ten or 
more than the accurate or true, then I think England as ai 
more need to worry over the overfed and overentertaine 
children of the rich, than over the underfed, underenteitaine 
children of the poor. No class has a monopoly * n 1 
vulgarity of excess. It is always vulgar and always degra 
wherever it is found, and always productive of ennui 

satiet y- ^ 

It is a crying pity to muddy the stream at its source, 
these days of much talk about patriotism and national 
let us not exploit and degrade England’s best asset ^ 
children. There is no readier or more effective j ddre n 
exploitation to be found than the habituation of om ( U p)Ciri 
to an atmosphere of excess, in which we try to make 
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the recipients instead of the creators of happiness. Such 
slaughter of the innocents is nothing short of a national crime.* 

On the other hand it is easy, in this worrying age, to worry 
too much about theories and principles of education in matters 
of enjoyment. Common sense and personal culture are the 
best guides parents can have ; a narrow logic is one of the worst. 
Under twelve the less artificial entertainment children have 
the better. By artificial entertainment I mean such things 
as theatres and full-dress parties, where children are thought 
of as an audience to be entertained rather than as children 
who come together to play with one another. Over twelve 
the more our boys and girls are companions at play with their 
parents, or with other good and cultured persons, the better. 
I do not believe in keeping boys or girls in a moral bandbox. 
They must learn the good and the evil of the world. But let 
them experience these in the company of good and cultured 
persons, who do not preach, but whose enjoyments and 
criticisms form the best possible atmosphere in which the 
young mind can develop. 

I once knew an old Irish woman who had a genius for 
rearing turkeys. She always said the whole secret of her 
success lay in her keeping her turkeys “ aye shairp,” i.e 
always keen for their food. Let us adopt her motto. Let 
us aim at keeping our children always keen at their work 
and keen at their play. We shall find it will imply much, 
both as to the conditions of life and as to the suitability of the 
nourishment we provide them with ; but above all else it will 
imply the avoidance of the vulgarity of excess. 

At 11.45 a.m., Mr. W. Temple (Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford), read his paper on 

THE EDUCATION OF CITIZENS. 

The appointed task of modern civilisation is to de\ ise some 
method of organising the community in such a way as o 
dispense with the institution of slavery. This task has not 
yet been accomplished except nominally , and its nomina 
accomplishment amounts to no more in fact than the recog- 
nition that its accomplishment is desirable. The acluevemen^ 
of that consummation woul d seem to be itself the esta ) is me 

* See Mr. E. H. Cooper’s The Twentieth Century Child. London. John 
Lane. 1905. 
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or at any rate of its economic 
of the kingdom of heaVC ']^ re al ‘ ike its blessings ; and beyond 

charter is that all citwens ^ establishme nt of a society whose 

machinery, for it "HI ■> . sible to go. The task of modern 
universality it is cleai y har dest task that confronts man 

civilisation is then t u ^ ether or not it is possible for a single 
as a political being. itsel{ j do not propose to discuss ; 

nation to realise 1 actual or possible, is a fatal obstacle, 

it may be that «- » organising the state is dependent 

* s,iould 

believe this, as it seems that every particular problem only 
fads solution by merging itself m a general problem, and 
If tint is true, then, of course, every particular problem is, 
“ such insoluble. But we need not concern ourselves with 
the' metaphysics of the matter, unless some intrepid spirit 
proposes to' declare that in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland the work of civilisation has already been 
carried as far as it can be carried in a world of warring nations. 

When Aristotle set out to found an ideal state, he first 
selected every occupation that could be called vulgar or 
degrading, and handed it over to a class of persons who were 
to be called slaves; and he then proceeded to establish a 
state in which the citizens— having no disagreeable duties 
to perform — all devote themselves to the cultivation of virtue 
and the attainment of happiness. There were, however, 
to be not very many of them, as any great number would 
destroy the possibility of internal and corporate unity. He 
regards it as self-evident that a state of 100,000 men is quite 
impossible. It is indeed amazing that Aristotle should have 
thus regarded the Greek city state as the final type, not only 
after the discredit thrown on it by Plato, but at the very 
moment when Alexander was founding his empire. And it 
is scarcely less amazing that he should have adopted without 
modification the institution of slavery, not perceiving tb‘ 1 ^ 
apart from all other considerations, a time would come when 
the slaves themselves would begin to question whether slavery 
was indeed an ordinance of heaven. Anyhow, Aristotle 
theory of the state is now chiefly of use in throwing i^t 
relief the modern problem. We cannot turn London, still l c 
the British Empire — into a Greek city state, nor can 
persuade the leaders of the Trade Unions, even d' 
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wish, that they are by nature slaves, who may participate 
in the virtue of their masters, but cannot possibly have any 
on their own account. 

But slavery in its essence is still with us. We need not go 
to the compounds in South Africa to find it, though its recog- 
nition by the State in those regions is peculiarly distressing. 
We can find it in abundance in every manufacturing town. 
For the essence of slavery is, for the science of politics, quite 
independent of the question, whether or not the man is free 
to remain outside the contract if he wishes. For the science 
of politics, at any rate, the essence of slavery is this— that 
men are regarded as a means of production, and not as ends 
in themselves — that their economic value as productive 
agents is considered, and that their welfare as spiritual beings 
is not ; and every employer of labour who regards his employees 
as a mere means of production is for all political purposes 


a slave master. 

No doubt all this depends on our definition of terms ; and 
we are inclined to connect the word slavery with the notions 
of buying and selling ; but that is superficial. I do not deny 
that the abolition of the slave trade made a most important 
difference, but the essence of freedom is not economic but 
spiritual, and the vital distinction is between men who are 
regarded and dealt with as ends and those who are legarded 
and dealt with as means. And the essential evil of sla\eiy 
does not consist of buying and selling, which is a mere symptom, 
but lies in the fact that the slave is regarded as a means only. 

It may be worth while to point out that in all the Liberal 
economists, notably J. S. Mill, the labouring classes are 
thus treated as slaves. Of course Mill would have defended 
himself on the ground that he was only concerned with political 
economy as such; but his abstract doctiine has ha e ec • 
In fact the Whigs and Liberals of the first three-quarters 
of the 19th century were only too consistent. T ie> is- 
franchised labour by the Reform Bill of 1832 ; they opposed 
the factory acts ; and when they extended the franchise 
in so wholesale a manner in 1884, by the last o ieir 
that was successful, they put it on a false asl ^ 01 

whole position was vitiated by their undei lying m 1V1 . ’ 

for individualism is in itself anarchical, and economica > 
it requires slavery as its foundation. 
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^ Hiatribe — and I need hardly say 

' This is not mere V olltl ™ the dea th of Lord Beaconsfield, 

that the Conservatives ^ ^ this matter ; nor is it, 

have been no better th ^ t0 our subject. For the 

as might appear, tota y ^ ^ discussed until we have decided 
education of citizens c< by citizenship. And as citizen- 

to some extent wha ^ ^ & state __ w hatever else it may 

ship is clearly mein f Q ] f citize nship depends on our theory 
be as well — the mean g 

0 , r‘ h have a l e aid that individualism requires slavery for its 
1 U ic • that is so, because if cany one individual is 

economic as , ‘ his life in any department, there 

:rroZ"°:ve » — * ^ , 

”d who in theory, at any rate, serve nothurg else. And the 
logical viciousness of individualism appears from this that 
f it is pushed to its own extreme, it contradicts itself and 
turns into its own opposite ; for if we try to apply the principles 
of individualism universally, and give to every individual 
the control of his own life, we are at once involved in socialism, 
since the only way to apply the principles of individualism 
to the labouring classes is to give them some control over 
the business they help to conduct, and that is socialism. 
At the present time a certain few individuals have complete 
control of their business, for the precise reason that their 
employees have none ; in every such case we have individualism 
and with it the essential evil of slavery. 

I do not, of course, mean to blame those employers who 
conduct their business on these lines ; on the contrary I 
praise those who try to institute a mild form of socialism. 
The fault lies in the system, or rather in the ideas that support 
the system. For legally, no doubt, all men are on an equa 
footing, and a man can demand the wages of his work ; but 
our legal arrangements are a very small part of the socia 
system, which works by fairly manifest but unwritten rules- 
The result of this is that we have now a nation which has 
not won for itself a dominating national interest, uh° s 
attainment is the object of all classes ; we are involve 1 ^ 
class warfare, which threatens to become more and m° ^ 
acute, as competition drives masters and men alike to ° r ^ 
large combinations. We are still better off than our neigh 
m these respects, but that is not a reason for ignoring 
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danger, but rathei for dealing with it before the opportunity 
is passed. 

But the problem cannot be met by attending to individual 
cases of distress. Philanthropic efforts such as Settlements 
and the like are worthy of all praise, but it should be recognised 
that the work they do in bridging the gulf that separates 
the classes can only be slight, and on the whole they can only 
deal with symptoms. What is required is that our citizens 
should be educated as citizens, should be taught to regaid 
themselves as essentially and not accidentally members of 
the body politic. We want no impassioned appeals to the 
Rights of Man, or other purely fictitious dogmas ; man has 
no rights except the right to do his duty, and to be made 
fit to do it ; and it is only his presumed determination to 
do his duty by the State that makes him a subject of such 
rights as these. Hence education should aim primarily at 
imparting that determination ; a man has no right to have 
his talents developed apart from his intention to devote them 
to the state, because his whole being is comprised in the fact 
that he is a member of the state. As Aristotle taught us 
long ago, the state is the logical prius of the individual ; his 
membership is not something accidental, that could be removed 
without affecting him ; on the contrary it is the most funda- 
mental fact about him. There is no question here of egoism 
versus altruism. The man is essentially and before all else 
a member of the State, and can only realise his egoistic ends 
by realising and living up to that membership. 

But what is membership ? When S. Paul told his converts 
that they were limbs of another person, we may suppose 
that his language was regarded as vigorous, if not ^ a11 ^ ' 
And certainly the word “ member means j m ' , 

nowadays a man is said to be a member, not only of a Church 
or a nation, but of a club or of a Government, which latter 
recent experience has shown to be not nng \ery co 
This use of the word is symptomatic, for it certainly represented 
at one tune a far closer union with other members and 

with the whole “ body ” than it docs now . citizens 

possible restore its old meaning, and learn to regard all citizens 

as members of one body. . . . t u- 

Perhaps it is worth while to point out m passing thatttus 

does not involve anything so preposterous as the equa ity 
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'•;'iTthat is meant equality of power or identity 
of all men, it oy u w thg body have different uses, and 
of function ; the P ar ^ ° Qmplain that it is unable to be the 


if the stomach were ^ wou]d be guilty of a clearly 

receptacle of plnlos p we must insist th 
ludicrous piece of individualism 


receptacle of 

f - ce re Necessary to the health of the whole, 
all the functions i sesged j n full measure of the only 

and all there ore c * of serv i C e. The manual labourer 

must ^not^envy^he physical ease of the brain-worker, for 
each alike contributes what is quite mdispensab e to the 
whole ; nor must the brain-worker regard himself as more 
valuable than the manual labourer, foi after a , the city he 
builds may be attractive, but unless a bricklayer help him, 
no man of flesh and blood can live in it. No doubt there 
are now first, who will, in the completely organised community, 
be last; and we may find a noble marquis rendering in- 
valuable service as chauffeur to a Labour Member, or an 
ex-War Minister fulfilling his true vocation as a sandwich-mean. 
No doubt the various functions of the state will be ad- 
ministered by different persons, but the diversity of function 
will remain. 

The scaffolding is now complete, and we may approach 
the task of constructing our Academy of Social Science. 
I have spent time on the scaffolding, because it seems to me 
important that we should try to make our ideals clear, and 
not work for socialism in practice and yet denounce those 
who preach it in theory. Let us try first to define our desti- 
nation, for fear we should get off the track and not notice 
it. But if anyone is frightened by the word socialism, though 
desirous of greater social unity, then let us drop the 
objectionable name and join hands in realising the admirable 
thing it represents. For it is admitted by many who will 
not be called socialists, that the body politic should be a closer 
and richer unity than the animal body, richer because different 
men differ more in capacity than the different limbs, and closer 
ecause its purpose is more comprehensive and consequently 

more self-consistent. 

And beside clearness of thought, I had another motive m 
spending time on the scaffolding, for it is important that an 

uca lonal movement should be inspired by hope and not 
y ar - f we set out to train the rising generation in the 
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spirit of membership, because we see no other way of averting 
revolution or some other crisis ; if we undertake this great 
project from purely prudential motives ; then all our efforts 
will be coloured by the pusillanimity of their origin. But 
if we embark on this work because we see that it is the task 
which the woi Id-process, or our destiny, or the wisdom of 
Providence has appointed us, and whose accomplishment 
is the final aim of man in his political capacity, then the 
loftiness of the ideal will defy disillusionment, its recognised 
difficulty will prevent either undue haste or disappointment 
at the slowness of our progress, and its splendour and mag- 
nificence will be themselves an inspiration that will infallibly 
carry us to success. And now what are the methods ? 

In the first place we must not begin with the schools ; 
when children go to school they are already moulded and 
beginning to be stereotyped in the form that early influence 
has determined. Aristotle gives three sources of virtue — 
nature, habituation, and education, meaning by the last, 
school education. Nature is beyond our control, or if it 
may be possible to control it, at any rate it is beyond our 
province to-day. Of the other two, habituation is unquestion- 
ably the more important. If we desire children to become 
good citizens it is before all else necessary that their homes 
should be permeated by the spirit of membership, by interest 
in politics, by active sympathy with the poor. There can 
be no need to emphasize this in such a society as yours ; yet 
it must be mentioned, or the perspective may be falsified. 
But I should be guilty of strange impertinence if I spoke 
on such a subject in my own name, for I suppose the v r ay 
I could help this society most w r ould be by submitting myself 
to their tender mercies that they might institute a series o 
educational experiments upon me. Rather let me spea 
in the great name of Plato, who on this, as on e\er} o ler 
question, expresses the most modern view in the most e oquen 
language. He is urging that all artists should be require 
embody only what is noble and beautiful in their wor s 
the function of art is to educate ; and he says, e wou 
not have our citizens grow up amid images of 11101 a e 
as in some noxious pasture, and there browse an ee P 

many a baneful herb and flower day by a y, 1 e . ’ 

until they silently gather a festering mass o corrup k 
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, Let our artists rather be those, o are 
their own soul, ut , Q f beauty and grace; then 

■u^ Hisrem the true nature . , 


their own - na ture of beauty aim , men 

gifted to discern the tr of health> amid fair sights and 

will our youth dwell i * of fair works, will meet the 

sounds; and beauty, to , nsensibly draw the soul, even in 
sense like a bree beauty of reason. Is not 

childhood, into harmony w ’‘ h T,„ r( ,,i_L au se rhvthm anH 


mr ° raining" is powerful — because rhythm and 

h’rmony Ed" their way into the secret places of the soul, 
ncl thev fasten with might, bearing grace in their move- 
ment, and making graceful the soul of him who is rightly 
educated or ungraceful the soul of the .11 educated ; and 
because he who has received this true education of the 
inner being will most shrewdly perceive omissions or faults 
in art and nature, and with a true taste, while he praises 
and rejoices over, and receives into his soul the good, and 
becomes noble and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, 
now in the days of his youth, even before he is able to know 
the reason of the thing; and when reason comes, he will 
recognise and salute her as a friend with whom his education 
has made him long familiar.” 

That is the secret, “ even before he is able to know the 
reason of the thing.” People may sometimes say, “ What 
is the use of talking about social problems before children ? 
they couldn’t understand a word of it.” Now I am not 
advocating the substitution of Blue Books for fairy tales, 
but there can be no doubt that the fact of a family’s interest 
in such questions has great influence on the child ; it is true 
that the child cannot understand a word of it, but that is the 
very reason why the child is so powerfully influenced. If 
he could understand he could also criticise ; but as he cannot 
understand, he is of necessity passive in the hands of a force 
which he cannot resist because he is unconscious of its existence. 
By the time the child goes to school, his interest is to a great 
extent determined ; and there are parents who never talk 
of the things that really matter with their children, and yet 
grumble that they do not acquire literary tastes and lofty 
ambitions at school. In too many cases the schoolmaster s 
opportunity comes too late, and so is no opportunity at all , 
in many cases some years have to be spent in rooting out 
the effects of home influence, and the first half of every term 
is consumed in the eradication of the pernicious fruits of th e 
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holidays. The early influences to which the child uncon- 
sciously submits are in normal cases the most powerful of all 
determinants of its character, both because they operate 
while the soul is still plastic, and because the child can offer 
no resistance. This is Aristotle’s view as well as Plato’s, 
for Aristotle insists that unless virtue of temper is acquired 
in early childhood by habituation, no later education can be 
of any use. Plato even forbade youths not so habituated to 
receive the higher education at all, on the ground that it could 
only do harm. And modern psychology confirms their view. 

Whatever virtue, then, we may wish to cultivate, we must 
first of all see that that virtue is practised consciously in the 
home. It may be very little that any one individual or any 
one family can do in the work of reconstructing the ideal 
basis of society, but that is no affair of ours ; our business 
is to do all we can. 

I must apologise for dwelling on what must be very familiar, 
but, as I said, it is necessary in order to preserve the true 
perspective. A person has no right, as we saw, to have his 
talents developed except in virtue of his presumed determi- 
nation to devote them to the State ; consequently the imparting 
of that determination is the most essential part of education. 
This is an elementary principle, but it is not often carried 
out in practice. The boys who leave a Public School to go 
into business have usually been taught to regard that business 
not as a social function but as a means of making money , 
and though they may be encouraged to show consideration 
for their employees in many ways, they are certainly not 
taught, as a rule, to regard them primarily as spiritual beings, 
with infinite potentialities to be realised and eternal issues 
depending. The workmen are regarded as a necessary means 
of money making, and may be treated with kindness so 
as is possible without serious reduction of pro ts. 

Here again I am not condemning individuals or t ie w 10 
class of employers, but I do condemn the v 10 e ias 
habitual mental attitude in this matter, ^any wio ar 
charitable in private life, none the less const er a 
must, as they say, be conducted as business, y w _ g 

mean apparently that in business the pecuniary < ' , 

of the capitalist must be the first consideration. . } 

it is quite manifest that political economy is essential > 
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Zf nnlitics in general, and that therefore 

branch of the science P be econ0 mically right. If 

what is politically wro perhaps it is — still that cannot 

sweating were profitable £ ^ a polit ical evil, and 

mak e it even «on«nuc^n^t _ ^ ^ subordinate 

so the question oug at a q j j lave recently heard 

of ie a n cTgar f fa P c°to “where a large number of girls are employed, 
on the understanding that if they get married they are at once 
dismissed. Anything more anti-moral, anything more ant,- 
social cannot be conceived, and yet no doubt many people 
would say that it was sound economically. 

Our business then is to banish the abstract science of political 
economy, and with it the idea it rests on ; young men going 
into business should be conscious that they are entering a 
branch of the Civil Service, that their work is a service to the 
State just as much as that of a clergyman or a politician. 
I think few people would deny that, though any man of business 
would be prepared to justify his pursuit by vindicating its 
social utility, still not very many really make social utility 
their first consideration, either in their commercial policy 
or in the treatment of their labourers. 

But it is not only men of business whose ideas require 
reconstruction, for after all they only carry out in practice 
the ideas that we all hold habitually, when we are not giving 
special attention to the matter. What then can be done ? 
I have spoken of home influence, which is the most important 
point. Let us pass on to the schools. 

The Public Schools are often attacked nowadays on the 
ground that they do not teach what is useful in after life. 
If that means that they do not teach specific trades, or what 
is plainly valued only on account of its money-making power, 
it is to their credit ; education and the learning of a trade 
are not identical, indeed they are not compatible. Education 
must consist, as Louis XIV said, in study of the essentially 
useless, if applicability to commerce is our test of utility. 
For if the subject studied has what the man of business 
would call a practical value, it will be studied for the sake 
o wealth and not for the sake of knowledge, and the sordid 
amt of financial contrivance will affect the endeavours of 
stu ent. If it were true that we have to choose between 
mercial success and what for want of a better word I 
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will call culture, between prosperity and beauty of character, it 
is as certain that the country at present would choose prosperity 
as it is certain that it ought to choose beauty. But there 
is no evidence that the two ideals militate against each other. 

On this score then we may acquit the Public Schools, but 
how can we defend them from the far more serious charge 
that they afford no education at all in citizenship ? It is 
true that most schools have connected with them a working 
men’s club, or some form of home mission ; and this serves 
to remind them from time to time that there are such things 
as social problems, and parents are pestered for £1 or £2 
because the House Secretary has demanded a subscription 
of 5s. Recently there appeared in a school paper a poem 
entitled “ Any Boy to Any Uncle,” in which occurred two 
stanzas which I think fairly represent “ Any Boy’s ” attitude 
to such subscriptions : — 

“ A Johnnie preached the other day 
About a mission, miles away ; 

I think he said it didn’t pay. 


“They’ve stuck a list up on the door; 

We’ve got to give three bob, or four ; 

Please will you send it me, or more ? 99 

I am proud to believe that my own school — Rugby 
does, on occasions, take a genuine interest in its Mission, 
but even there the Mission, or the cause it stands for, does 
not play nearly as large a part as could be wished. Interest 
in social problems is regarded as meritorious rather than 

obligatory ; and that is wrong. 

The first change for which I would plead is that far more 
time and attention should be given to History. There is 
quoted in the Life of Gladstone this letter from Bishop Creighton, 
“In 1879 when foreign affairs were much before the public 
I suggested to a publisher a series of books dealing quite 
shortly and clearly with the political history and constitu ion 
of the chief states of Europe from l81o. I designe iem 
for popular instruction, thinking it of great impor ance *■ 
people in general should know what they ueie ta l _ 
when they spoke of France or Russia. The iesu 0 1 - 

attempt was to convince me that our ignorance of the last 

sixty years is colossal.” , 

It is unquestionably deplorable that men " 10 , 

Imperial Parliament should mean nothing m pai 
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— — "T Rlissia . But it is far more deplorable 

the words France an , t he words “ Great Britain,” 

that they should mean n Ever yone who spends four 

except a geographica ■ acquain ted with the growth 

year, at a Public School natio „al character. The study 

o, our constitute and^of ^ ^ jn any ^ 

of Hist0, y " 0, j an advantage over Natural Science as a 
me"^ of education pure and simple, in that it is one of the 
humanities, and arouses sympathy as well as curiosity. Every 
b„v who spends the normal length of time at a Public Schoo 
ought to have a general knowledge of the whole history of 
his country and an accurate knowledge of some period of it 
not very near our own ; such periods would have to vary, 
but I suggest that from the accession of Henry VIII. to the 
death of William III., or any part of it, as an example. The 
period should be one somewhat remote from our own age, 
because it is important that citizens should know some point 
of their remote past in order to detect the general line of 
national development, and also because the national charactei 
remains constant in many of its features, and its essence is 
more clearly seen when we watch it manifesting itself under 
circumstances entirely different from our own. 

But History must not be taught as it is taught now. History 
at school seems concerned with international affairs only. 
The chapters in the text-books on “ Social and Economic 
Conditions ” are often carelessly written and are always 
carelessly learnt. Moreover the subject is overloaded with 
facts and dates. Some facts are indispensable, so are some 
dates, as a skeleton framework to support the structure. 
But what is required is imagination, the pictorial imagination 
that sees the splendid state of the mediaeval ecclesiastic, a 
Morton or a Wolsey ; the Court of Elizabeth with its two 
distinct circles, of courtiers and of counsellors ; the dignity 
of Charles I., which retained the loyalty of many who distrusted 
his policy ; the quite other dignity of Cromwell ordering the 
mace to be removed ; the Restoration of Charles II., and the 
\velcome of William III. ; the dominating personality of 
Chatham, and the fearless honesty of Wellington. To have 
some \i\id picture of these persons and events, or their like, 
imprinted on the mind is far more valuable than a knowledge 
o all the dates of all the events in Europe. But not only 
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is this pictorial imagination needed but also the synthetic 
faculty that sees the whole course of a nation’s development 
as a single pageant. This no doubt could only be attained 
by older boys, but the effort to impart it to them should not 
be spared. The task will he far easier if the power of visualising 
single events has first been acquired. This should not be 
very difficult, for I suppose it is true that children have very 
great power of visualising, and that power could be directed 
and developed, instead of being gradually crushed out, as 
it often is, by preposterous accumulation of barren facts. 

I do not think this power of imagination can possibly be over- 
emphasised ; it carries intelligence with it ; anyone who has 
before his mind a vivid picture of Cromwell ordering the mace 
to be removed, and another of the Ironsides who fought and 
preached alternately, has got far towards understanding the 
Great Rebellion. For the cultivation of this power, historical 
novels are invaluable ; but History itself should be written 
in a more picturesque way. 

The other, the synthetic, form of imagination is harder 
of attainment, but if attained is of incomparable value. Its 
growth is assisted by the rapid reading of whole periods. 
It is only by means of it that the tendencies of the present 
can be rightly gauged, or the various elements in the situation 
referred to their true place in the process of national develop- 
ment. It is hard to impart, but no amount of labour in this 

direction could ever be superfluous. 

With History should go Literature. How this is to be 
taught I am very uncertain. Clearly the method of reading 
a play of Shakespeare with the assistance of notes that tell 
one that “ an ” means “ if,” and that “ nice ” is derived from 
“ nescius,” is not very helpful. Certainly the stu ents s no 
be required to discuss the characters in the p a\ an 
dramatic construction, and in recitation they shou e 
to declaim — there is no particular reason why a P er ^° n s 
feel sheepish because he is saying something eau 1 11 
I think that in many cases the author's intention should be 

criticised from the modern point of view, so as 0 11 

the contrast. The literature of the later 17th and o ft e 
18th century should not be ignored ; its endear ou 
favourite virtue of “ exactitude ” throws a goo e 
on the politics of the time. Prof. Green reminds us that 
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r. A Fichte Stand between the ethics of 
Wesley, Mazzini, an go too t he French Revolution 

Hume and our own ^1 m ovement stand between Pope and 
and our own Ube < j „ an d Meredith on the other. 

Cowley on done ? How can an opportunity 

But when is d - n a sc hool curriculum ? Nowhere 

for all this rea mg go t i ie i 10U rs must be cut down 

to mTke'one 0 ° For about 'sixty years the schools have been 
steadily filling up the spare time, till now almost every mmute 
of everv day is allotted to something. We must restore 
some of that spare time and encourage boys to use it for 
mrrsuing studies that specially interest them, trying to influence 
them to History and Literature. The whole field cannot be 
covered, but different boys will choose different paits as their 
interests direct. Perhaps they might be required to state 
how they had spent the time, but more harm than good would 
be done by any sort of examination in the subjects then 
studied. No doubt spare time involves risk, but then risk 
cannot be avoided; life is risky. The filling up of every 
hour of the day does not avert risk, but makes one form of 
disaster— cramped interest and lack of imagination— quite 
inevitable. 

But not only History. The present condition of the nation 
must also be taught. A school mission may raise a fluttering 
enthusiasm ; a sermon on social responsibility may create 
a fleeting impression. But nothing can produce sustained 
zeal — the combination of earnestness and patience — except 
knowledge of the facts. My own knowledge of History until 
about eight months ago stopped short altogether at the Battle 
of Waterloo, apart from scraps of information picked up 
by a careful study of old Punches. It should be quite possible 
to arrange that every boy who spends a year in the sixth form 
should become acquainted with the main political events 
of the last century — the American Civil War, the creation 
of Italy, the forging of Germany. If this is still too recent 
to be taught as History, then let it be taught as politics. 
it is not knowledge of European politics that is of primary 
importance; still more vital is a knowledge of the main 
eatures of the present industrial and social situation If * s 
use ess to preach social responsibility from the pulpit unless 
the facts are given in the class-room. 
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Perhaps it may be said that such subjects are better studied 
at the University. But there are so many boys now who 
who go straight from school into business that it seems im- 
perative to do something at least at school ; and after all no 
subject is exhaustively studied at school, so we need ’not 
ignore the whole question because it cannot be dealt with 
completely. Text-books, compiled from Blue Books and the 
experience of the clergy and others who work in poor districts, 
could be written without great difficulty, and, with intelligent 
teaching, a great change might be made in the social situation 
in a couple of generations. Surely it cannot be questioned 
that public opinion would be very much altered if every 
Public School man were aware that (I quote from the Blue 
Book of 1896), “ during the last thirty years the death rate 
from intemperance in England and Wales has increased 
more than 100 per cent., and worst of all, amongst women, 
since 1875 — the first year for which the statistics for the 
sexes were given separately — it has increased 150 per cent.” 
To know that fact, and to know the terrible havoc caused 
by the rapidly increasing vice of gambling, is to know that 
anyone who by his example encourages, or fails to discourage, 
either of these vices, incurs a responsibility of the gravest 
order. These subjects also must be taught imaginativelv ; 
the horror of our social ulcers must be realised and loathed ; 
that loathing is itself the desire for reform. I cannot believe 
that such teaching is impossible, nor can I believe that it 


vould be ineffectual. 

There is another branch of our national life, of which most 
)f us are sublimely ignorant — I mean the industrial. At an 
iarly date — the earlier the better votes will be gi\ en bj. 
:hose who constitute the British electorate on the question 
)f Free Imports versus Tariff Reform ; those votes wifi be 
jiven largely by persons to whom our educational system 
las secured a complete ignorance, not only of politic a economy 
)ut also of the whole machinery to which the princip es 
hat science have to be applied, of Tiade Unions, o g 
Boards, even of the vital distinctions between sue 
inskilled labour, between productive and unpro uc _ 
sumption. I am not going to discuss [^quesioi 
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■ :T submit that as long as the so-called 

Fiscal Question, but the chances of our making 

educated classes are wi reduce d to a minimum ; and 

a wise national decision afterwa rds turns out to have 

even if we stumble on ^ ^ the mere st accident, 
been the right course, i ^ Fiscal Question every year, but 
However, we do n ial And the social problem does- 

the social prob em excessive numbe r of public houses; 
not consist of and aggravations of the problem, but 

tteprobTemSf lies deeper. Perhaps at the present moment 
the pi oo h education is no longer the privilege 

TtX cC “he poorer classes have obta.ned an educa- 
“L: vtve be g „n P to think ; and the constitutiorr-social 

a„d industrial as well as political-* slowly and wrth much 
effort adapting itself to this new and most perp exmg fact. 
The social problem is, therefore, the conflict of the ideas 
held by the various classes about each other and about society, 
and of the means by which they attempt to realise those 
ideas. Now our constitution and the conservative instincts 
of human nature retain power for the most part in the hands 
of the wealthier classes; and if they are enlightened, the 
transition, which the progress of the poorer classes has rendered 
inevitable, will be effected smoothly and without disaster. 
But what has happened ? The ruling class, indolent, ignorant, 
and secure, suddenly awoke at about the time of the first 
Jubilee to find that working men had banded themselves 
together to conspire against their masters, and tyrannically 
prevented honest souls from gaining a wretched pittance by 
continuing to work when a strike had been ordered. That 
was how many respectable citizens regarded Trade Unions 
at the time of the early strikes — most of all perhaps at the 
time of the London Dock Strike — and that was how they 
regarded the inevitable policy of picketing, which it seems 
is to be legalised at last. Of course the Unions have abused 
their power ; of course there have been deplorable excesses. 
But surely that is the fault of the ruling classes who could not 
lead the signs of the times, who never gave the industria 
i evolution a thought till it began to assert itself with vigour 
and to ruffle the ocean of their self-content.” But sti 
it is not too late ; still it is possible for us to learn to understan 
how the working classes regard us, and what kind of society 
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Ihey wish to substitute for the existing one. When we under- 
stand t, perhaps ,t w,U attract us too, and then we can help 
them to realise ,t. Or perhaps we shall think it can be inf 
proved and then we can make intelligent efforts to modify 
(heir schemes. But we can do nothing while we are ignoraM 
ot the new ideas and the new methods, ignorant even of those 
great industrial organisations of which Professor Ashley not 
unreasonably speaks as “ among the greatest contributions 
of this country to the progress of civilisation.” And while 
we do nothing we shall incur the enmity of those whose progress 
is checked by our inactivity, and so the social body will be 
divided against itself. 

And w orse than this . inasmuch as knowledge and culture 
are to some extent a monopoly of the wealthier classes, these, 
the highest fruits of civilisation, will also be regarded by the 
party of progress as hostile to their aims ; the rising power in 
the state will reject those virtues, whose production is the 
state’s chief function ; and the blame will lie at our doors. 

The demand I make in view of these considerations is modest 
enough : it should he quite possible to arrange that at least every 
hoy who spends a year in the sixth form should become acquainted 
with the main political events and social changes of the last 
century , and above all with some of the main features of the 
present social and industrial situation. That will do for a 
beginning. 

And lastly I would urge that in all possible cases this teaching 
about the body politic should be connected with definite 
religious beliefs ; at least wherever Christianity is professed, 
let the social obligations involved in that profession be em- 
phasised, not indeed to the exclusion of all else, but far more 
than is usual at present. Two great points would thus be 
gained ; religion would lose its detachment from life, and we 
might in time get rid of the odious distinction of sacred and 
secular, which seems to imply that there are some things 
which are secular in the sense of not-sacred ; and om social 
duties and efforts at social reform would be supported by a 
surer hope than mere zeal can supply, and would also be saved 
from the harm that comes so often from haste or impatience 
or lack of charity for those who disagree. But beyond ex- 
pressing my conviction of the importance of a religious basis 
for all work of this kind I will not labour the point. 
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summarise 


results of my frenzied 


, . th the last and greatest of political 
We are confronted wi .. ed w ill be the realisation 


Let me 

rhapsody. t he last © 

We are confronted \u achieve d, will be the realisation 

problems, whose solut * 0n ’ Mo ‘ t of us live in complete ignorance 

of the hopes of mankin • ' q{ educa tion secures the con- 

of this fact, and our y MeanW hU e many forces are at 
tinuance of that ignoia * tl e existing state of things, 

work, which will cM dest oy t « rem ai„ s . A 

-» r? z - U us? * : ^ « » ce rt ai„, y 

possible t?? stimulate social interest and impart social know 
E at least to a (ar greater extent than rs even contemplated 
it nlesent The first is the duty of the home ; the second of 
1 school. But the impulse to each must come from the 
parents. The whole should be on a religious basis. 

It sounds simple enough, like everything else worth doing. 

Then why not do it ? . 

Our present danger is great, but it is rather on the hope 

that lies in progress that I would insist. No doubt the change 
will involve dislocation, and dislocation involves suffeting. 
But then the change is coming whether we will or no, and the 
only question is whether the change is to be a mere barren 
catastrophe or the glory of a new national birth. “ For why 
will ye die, 0 House of Israel, seeing I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth : wherefore turn yourselves, 

and live ye.” This, like every other national crisis, is a Day 
of the Lord. The fashion of this world, the world we have 
always known, is passing away before our eyes ; and we have 
before us the simple alternative — earth being a thing of the 
past, our nation must either sink hellwards by ignorance 
and negligence, or else, by enthusiasm, at once kindled and 
directed by knowledge, fight its way heavenwards. 

The thing can be done, and we have got to do it. 

At 3.30 p.m., Service at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Squaie. 
The Rev. Russell Wakefield preached a sermon 011 
A Quickened Soul. 

At 5.0 p.m., “At Home,” at 29, Cavendish Road, St. John’s 
Wood, by kind invitation of The Lady Helen Lacey. 


SOME REMARKS UPON THE CONFERENCE. 

“ May I, as representing a northern branch, be allowed to 
express a deep sense of what we owe to the speakers at this 
Conference, who, coming in many cases from a distance, 
and always at a cost of time and leisure, have in one way or 
another inspired us by their words. We have listened to a 
past Headmaster of Rugby, to a present Headmaster of 
Winchester, and to a future Headmaster of Eton, and we have 
realised that we have been with the makers of men. We have 
listened to a statesmanlike utterance from a statesman, have 
heard how Norway is alive in education, how South Germany is 
trying the interesting experiment of co-education ; and we have 
listened to those brilliant suggestive and vigorous comparisons 
by Prof. Earl Barnes of American with English Methods. These 
and the several other interesting papers render us indeed 
grateful to the central committee, with its indefatigable Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Franklin, and her equally indefatigable right 
hand, Miss Noel Armfield, for their labours, their discrimination, 
and their persuasive powers in bringing this Conference together. 

“ I have sat at the feet of Miss Mason perhaps longer than 
most of us. It is nearly twenty years since I heard a set of 
lectures of hers delivered in Bradford, and afterwards embodied 
in her first book, and I believe that her principles and those of 
Frobel — recognising as they do that the vital thing is right 
training from the earliest moment of a child’s life I believe 
that these principles, wherever they go, create a new order 
of things, and are at this moment insensibly at work, making 
more thoughtful parents, and sending to our public schools 
a race who will first leaven and then raise the whole tone of 

the public schools in England. 

“ But that which seems to me the crowning triumph of 
Miss Mason’s work is that her philosophy is no cold, vague 
thing, no bundle of maxims and rules, but a warm, mspmng 
thing, a religion, appealing forcibly not only to the intt ec , 
but to the heart, and fixing its foundation in the spiritual life 


of man. It is a philosophy at once 


so wide and so deep that 


it finds an echo in all hearts. Knowing no sectarianis , 
draws all creeds to it. Religion is, with most of us, msepa J 
bound up with that most sacred thing, the e uca 10 
children, and all around us we see the bitterest stn P 
this point. So far as I know, the Parents National Education 
Union is the only Society where that warfare has no plac . 



